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w. IF THE ASSASSINATION OF JohflFItifcraldKrtJotdywi* one of the ihil b hiitlly le* chilliaf ihia the pros)ecl of ■ conipirtcy lb 

I } ^ dirtot trt#ed»« in ibe rcpubUc’i hiitory, lh« rtportio# of it tui remtined ptwkkirt. ^ , sr nom 

li ooc of the iront trivtsties of the American media. From the Int reporta lo particular, TV New York pmes, Time^e, a^NBC 

out of Dallas in November of 1963 to the meTcikaafla*eUatioo of OUver rtriven tnifhtily to protect the nn*te>*ssa^ hj^theai^ 

; Stone's JFK over the last several months, the mainitream media have ' .has involved the luppressjoo of inlormatl^ tV coCTCton of tertlm OTy, 
th/nurtva hv hrwinc blindlv to the tintle''<ssassia theory ad- ’ ' and the tnisrepreseotiuon of key evidence. The Voice has disooverM that 

IWilhin day. of the asaasdnation. the Jiutk* Department quashed a. 
left almost eoUrely to altenuUve weeklies, monthly mata- : editorial in The Post called for anjnd^d«t Investifa- 

lines, book puWisheri, and documentary makers. All such edbrtt ove^ 

: U« 29 ^ have met the saine fate as OUver Stone's movie; dermoo&om 

the mainstream media. 

• At first, the public bou*ht the party line. But fridua^, as more and 
more informatioo dipped throu«b the marpns of the medu business, and . 
fijudly throufh the efibna of Coniress itself, the public befan to gh«n|* its ' 

» mind. Today, aocordint to a recent New Yo^ TimesfCBS pod. an astonish- 
ii^ 77 per cent of Americans reject the Warren Report's oondusiona. How ' 
did such a tremendous credibility gap come about? And, assuminf that the 
msjority of Amerkans are right, bow did a free press so totally blow one of 
the biir*l dorks of the ccsturyT To find out, TV Vlilat* yoict hae 



reviewed hundreds of documenU bearint on the mere's ooverafe of the 
lad has disoovered a pattern of ooOusioa and co-optaiion 



tkm; within weeks the FBI was able to crow that NBC had pledged not to 
report anything beyond what the FBI itself was putting before the Ameri- 
'can people; only four iiours after the murder. Life magazioe grabbed up 
one of the main pieces of evidence — the Zapmder film — mUrepresenting 
' the content to millions of readers in iu very first post-assasainatkm issue 
and then continuing the lie with ever<hanging captions and Zapruder 
frames in its special issue supporting the Warren Commission report; in 
19d7, a supposedly independent CBS documentary series on the assassina- 
tioo was in fact secretly reviewed and seemingly altered by fonner Warren 
Cbramisaioo member John Jay McOoy, through a "Dad says” memo 
written by his daughter EBeo McOoy, tbra administrative assistant of CBS 



News president Richard Salant; within that same CBS series, the testimony 
of Orrilk NU — an amateur filmmaker who captured the "the grassy knoU" 
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angle on tap<^— was tailored to fit the 
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only guess, but they could well have been 
crucial to the public’s faith in the single- 
assassin theory. British journalist Anthony 
Summers, author of the book Conspiracv, 
speculates that “if they had shown the film 
on CBS the weekend of the assassination or 
at any time the following year there would 
not have been anyone in America who 
would not have believed that the shots 
came from the front of the President and 
that there was therefore a conspiracy.” 
Meanwhile, Life's sister publication, 
Time, did its best to swat away any and all 
conspiracy talk. Time countered the ground 
swell of conspiracy rumors in Europe with 
an article in its June 12, 1964, issue. Enti- 
tled “J.F.K.: The Murder and the Myths,” 
the article blamed the speculation on “left- 
ist” writers and publications seeking a 
“rightist conspiracy.” Proponents of further 
investigation suffered fates similar to that 
of Thomas Buchanin, who in 1964 wrote 
the first book critical of the Warren Report, 
Who Killed Kennedy. Buchanin’s thesis was 
groundless. Time argued, because he had 
allegedly been “fired by the Washington 
Star in 1948 after he admitted membership 
in the Communist party.” 

By late 1966, however, it was getting 
harder for the media to hold the line. Calls 
for a reexamination of the Warren report 
now came from former Kennedy aides Ar- 
thur Schlesinger and Richard Goodwin, 
The Saturday Evening Post, the Vatican 
newspaper L'Osservatore, Walter Lipp- 
mann. Cardinal Cushing, William F. Buck- 
ley, and the American Academy of Forensic 
Sciences. It was in this climate that The 
New York Times initiated its first indepen- 
dent investigation of the assassination. 

By 1966 the Times seemed to be moving 
away from its stance of unquestioning sup- 
port for the Warren report. In a November 
1966 editorial the paper acknowledged that 
there were “Unanswered Questions.” Har- 
rison Salisbury, then editor of the op-ed 
page, called for a new investigation in the 
pages of The Progressive. Salisbury, who 
had been a solid supporter of the Warren 
Commission initially, also told Newsweek ; 
that the Times would “go over all the areas ' 
of doubt and hope to eliminate them.” , 
That investigation lasted for less than a ! 
month. The best look inside the brief inves- ’ 
ti^tion came in a Rolling Stone interview 
with New York Times reporter and assassi- 
nation investigation team member Martin 
Waldron. Waldron told Rolling Stone that 
the team found “a lot of unanswered ques- 
tions” that the Times did not choose to 
pursue. 

Even Life was beginning to feel the pres- 
sure to address the critics and their sub- 
stantive observations. In 1966 Ed Kearns, , 
Dick Billings, and Josiah Thompson were 
given the green light to review the Kennedy 
murder, which would culminate in a maga- 
zine series taking a critical look at the War- 
ren Report. Their efforts produced the No- 
vember 25, 1966, Life cover story, “Did 
Oswald Act Alone? A Matter of Reasonable 
Doubt.” Accompanying the article was an 
editorial that called for a new investigation. 
Paradoxically, Time in the same week edi- 
torially attacked the “phantasmagoria,” 
dismissing both the Warren Commission’s 
doubters and the calls for a new 
investigation. 



Questioned by The New York Times 
about the editorial schism at Time-Life, 
Headley Donovan, editor in chief of both 
magazines, said, “We would like to see our 
magazines arrive at consistent positions on 
major issues, and I am sure in due course 
wc will on this one.” 

Indeed. Within months, Billings was told 
by a superior he won’t name, “It is not 
L//e’s function to investigate the Kennedy 
assassination.” The investigative team was 
disbanded. The first article in the series was 
also the last. But team member Thompson, 
a former philosophy professor turned pri- 
vate detective, had laboriously made 300 
four-by-five transparencies of the sup- 
pressed film. After his work with Life he 
kept this cache and resumed work on his 
book Six Seconds in Dallas. Thompson and 
his publisher, Bernard Geis, sought unsuc- 
cessfully to get permission from Life to use 
the Zapruder shots. They offered to turn 
over all the proceeds from the book to the 

print giant. The answer was still no. 

Without the use of the images of the 
Zapruder film, or at least some facsimile of 
them, Thompson would have a hard time 
clinching his argument that Kennedy was 
hit from the front in the notorious head 
shot, ^pruder frame 313. After consulta- 
tion with an attorney, Thompson and Geis 
decided to have an artist render drawings 
based on Thompson’s slide-by-slide copy of 
the contraband film. 

When the book was ready to be distribut- 
ed by Random House, the Time-Life 
steamroller puffed into action and threat- 
ened Random House with legal action in 
the event they went ahead and distributed 
the book. According to Geis, Random 
House was ready to cave in to Time-Life, 
and Geis geared up to send trucks over to 
the Random House warehouse to pick up 
the books. In the eleventh hour Random 
House reconsidered and decided to publish 
Six Seconds in Dallas, thus giving the 
American public its first view, albeit as an 
artist’s rendering, of the most compelling 
piece of evidence from the assassination of 
Kennedy. Life was so furious that it took 
Thompson and his publisher to court on a 
copyright infringement; the magazine lost 
because it could not claim finanical dam- 
age— after all, Thompson had offered all 
the proceeds to Life. 

Despite Thompson’s expensive victory 
(all the legal fees fighting Time Inc. con- 
sumed the income from his book), the com- 
pany’s grip on the film remained every bit 
as strong as it had been. 

Such efforts, large and small, mostly suc- 
ceeded in keeping the Warren critics mar- 
ginalized. But finally, the lid blew off in 
1975 when activist Dick Gregory and op- 
tics expert Robert Groden approached Ger- jt 
aldo Rivera with a newly unearthed clear ^ 
copy of the ^pruder film. Finally, the 
American public was to see the Zapruder 
film in its entirety, unmediated by any edi- 
tors or censors, » 
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ABC s Good Night America show was the 
first national television airing of the film to 
include the deadly frame 313. (Pirated 
copies had started to crop up in the mid 
60s but were of such poor quality they had 
no dramatic impact.) “It was one of those 
things where I said (to ABC], ‘It gets on or I 
^ walk, Rivera told the Voice. ABC relent- 
^ ed, but only after Rivera agreed to sign a 
- waiver accepting sole financial responsibil- 
^ ity if Time or the Zapruder family sued. 

Rivera maintains that Time-Life did not 
sue because “they were blown away by the 
reaction to the program.” The airing of the 
Zapruder film on Rivera’s show was a cata- 
lyst for renewed interest in the murder and 
ultimately culminated in four congressional 
investigations into various aspects of the 
controversy. It is probably no accident that 
Time-Life sold the original film back to 
^pruder’s estate for one dollar the follow- 
ing month. (Today, for $75 — with costs 
waived for poor scholars— you can view a 
VHS copy of the film. The Zapruder estate 
recently turned down an offer to turn the 
frames into baseball cards.) 

Oliver Stone’s movie JFK relies on the 
Zapruder film to support the film’s central 
contention that Kennedy’s fatal wound 
came from the front, and that therefore a 
conspiracy existed. Referring to the 8mm 
film. Stone told the Voice: “It was key. It is 
the best smoking gun we have to date.” 
Despite the compelling use of the Zsl- 
pruder film in Stone’s movie, the man who 
helped acquire it for Time-Life remains 
convinced that the Warren Commission got 
It right and that Oswald did in fact shoot 
Kennedy from the book depository. “There 
is nothing in the Zapruder film which con- 
tradicts the Warren report,” says Dick Stol- 
ley. Oddly enough, the man who shot the 
film, .\braham Zapruder, according to an 
article authored by Stolley in the November 
1973 told the Life reporter, “My 

first impression was that the shots were 
coming from behind me”— that is, from the 
infamous grassy knoll. 

Stolley now maintains that the urge to 
control the Zapruder film had to do with 
beating out the competition. If the competi- 
tion was a contest to suppress the most 
evidence possible, then Life certainly won ' 
hands down. But if the competition Stolley 
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refers to is journalistic competition, one 
wonders why Life bothered. Take, for in 
stance, the case of CBS's documentary se- 
nes on the assassination, which aired in 
June of' 1967. 

CBS 

CBS decided to go ahead with a documen- 
tary senes in the fall of 1966, as the cyni- 
cism about the assassination continued to 
mount. Books on the subject were staning 
to stimulate a national debate. Reports on 
the suppression of crucial evidence-in- 
cluding the fact the Warren Commission 
never even saw the actual autopsy photos 
and X-rays of JFK— had became parlor 
talk around the country. Buzz phrases like 
magic bullet” were being used for the first 
time to express a growing cynicism. Public 
opinion polls indicated that a majority of 
the respondents had begun to doubt that 
Oswald was the whole story. 

The CBS effort was nothing if not monu- 



Once wedded to the 
Warren report, the 
editors and reporters 
who covered the 
assassination 
considered even a 
whisper of 
conspiracy a form of 
infideiity. 



mental. Whereas those who had come be- 
fore had used fixed targets to test the magic 
bullet hypothesis, CBS went a giant step 
turther, rigging up a moving target. But the 
money and manpower thrown at the proi- 
ect was undercut all along the w-av bv errors 
in procedure and logic: if not motiVe. For 
instance, in tiy'ing to determine whether 
Oswald could possibly have fired all the 
rounds believed to have been squeezed off 
m Dealey I^aza. CBS used a rifle that was 
laster than Oswald’s: capable of three shots 
m 4 1 seconds as opposed to 4.6 seconds 
for Oswald’s. The 11 CBS marksmen fired 
firing runs of three shots each: of those 
an amazing 1 7 of the 37 runs were disquali- 
fied as Cronkite said “because of trouble 
with the rifle.” And, even with their faster 
guns and time to practice, the 1 1 marksmen 
averaged 5.6 seconds to get off their three 
shots, with an average of 1.2 hits. Oswald, a 
notoriously bad shot firing with a slower ■ 
gun, IS alleged to have done much better — 
tfiree shots and two direct hits in 5 6 sec- 
onds. with no warm-up. CBS neglected to 
intorm its viewers of the poor total average 
hit ratio. 



How did CBS interpret these rifle tests’ 
'■^sonable to say that an expert 
could fire that nfle in five seconds," in- 
toned W^^alter Cronkite. "It seems equally 
reawnable to say that Oswald, under nor- 
mal circumstances, would take longer. But 
these were not normal circumstances. Os- 
wald was shooting at a president. So our 
answer is: probably fast enough.” 

Such lapses may well be explained by a 
perusal of internal CBS documents, gener- 
ated in preparation for the 1967 documen- 
^ry, that have been obtained by the Voice. 
The documents show the highly unusual 
role played by one Ellen McCIoy, who for 
years had seized as the administrative as- 
sistant to Richard Salant, head of CBS 
News. During the production of the CBS 
senes, McCloy was one of only a handful of 
people who was cc’d on all 10 memos ob- 
tained by the (force concerning the work in 
progres^ (McCIoy and Salant contend there 
was nothing unusual in this arrangement as 
she routinely received copies of Salant’s 
correspondence.) But In this instance, she 
was more than a pawive recipient, filing 



duplicates for her boss. She was passing 
opinions but those of 
Dad. Ellen McCloy’s father, John J. Mc- 
Uoy, had not only served on the Warren 
Comni^ission but had been Assistant Secre- 
tary of War, High Commissioner for West 
Germany, chair of the World Bank, chair of 
Chase Manhattan Bank, and head of the 
Ford Foundation. According to Kai Bird 
amhor of the soon to be released biography 
The Chairman: John Jay McChy-the 
Mahng of the American Establishment, 

McC oy was “the guy who greased the 
wheels between the world of Wall Street 
big foundations, and Washington." McCIoy 
^ acknowledged his agenda; showing 
that America was not “a banana republic 
where a government can be changed by 
conspiracy.” ® ^ 

Not only did McCIoy appear in CBS’s 
documentary, he also lurked about in the 
shadows, helping to steer and shape. A 
handwntten note on CBS stationer)' from 
Ellen McCIoy to Les Midgley, producer of 
the senes, gives the reader a feel for the 
close relanonships between the McCIoys 
and the CBS bunch. The memo reads: 

One comment that Dad [emphasis added! 
made after reading the ‘rough script’ Mr. 

Salant wanted me to pass on to you It 
concerned a sentence (—or two—) that ap- 
pears on the top of page 5C. . . . Dad said: ic • - 

/ion . • ‘■^^^"ection of the President \ JL [1 

(LBJ) asking or urging the members of the 
Warren Commission to act ‘with speed.’ 2) 

The phrase ‘In less than a year’ again im- 
plies that the commission might have acted 
o suggests that you might say 

after 8 'A months. . . . ’ Ellen” 

Or again: ''Dad asked me to give you the 
enclosed. He said it shouldn’t be consid- 

Zu u ‘ ^ as the 

result of the birth of Luci’s baby. ‘The old 

man' thanks you very much for the book- 

-Ellen 



John m' sent a letter to 
John McCIoy thanking him for his “ex- 
tremely kind and generous comments,” 
adding, Another member of your familv 
also sweated this all out with us and did a 
fine job.” 

Salant now contends that Ellen McCloy’s 
presence on the CBS payroll did not preju- 
dice the documentaries. “Should who her 
• disqualified her from the 

job. he asks. “She was a very able lady. 
She worked for me for six years.” 

Ellen McCIoy concurs that she herself did 
nothing to influence the editorial content of I 
l^fie documentaries. “I would act as a con- 
duit, McCIoy explained. “I would take 
things home and they would ask me to ask 
my dad this or that.” 

He and producer Midgley remain proud 
ot the senes, and believe it holds up. “It 
still IS the major journalistic inquiry into 
this 25 years later ... it was an independent 
inquiry. But the McCIoy memos, and a 
lew others, certainly raise a question about 
how open-minded and thoroughgoing CBS 
was. Take, for instance, this April 26. 1967 
memo from Salant to Midgley: “Is the 
questicm of whether Oswald was a CIA or 
FBI informant really so substantial that we 
have to deal with it?” 

CBS’s June 

1967, program, Cronkite does indeed 
reftr to Oswald’s FBI connection in the 
following fashion: “The question of wheth- 
er Oswald had any relationship with the 
FBI or the CIA is not frivolous. The agen- 
cies, of course, are silent. Although the 
Warren Commission had full power to con- 
duct its own independent investigation, it 
permitted the FBI and the CIA to investi- 
gate themselves — and so cast a permanent 
shadow on the answers.” 

Although Salant asserts to this dav that 
CBS was only after the truth, a recently 
released documentary indicates otherwise. 
Danny Schechter’s Beyond ‘JFK': The 
Question of Conspiracy, features Walter 
Cronkite conceding that CBS News in 1970 
censored Lyndon Johnson’s own doubts 
about the lone-assassin theory. Cronkite 
tells Schecter that Johnson invoked “na- 
tional security” to get CBS to edit out his 
remarks long after they had been captured 
on film. Cronkite and CBS, of course re- 
flexively complied. 

But perhaps nothing revealed CBS’s prei- 
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udice in the series more tellingly than the 
* 'reatmem of Orville Nix. a man 
from ih* "''**‘*"’8 a movie camera across 

Se^L General 

Service Administration as an air condition- 

ing repairman in the Dallas Secret Service 

n 1963. But according to his granddaugh- 
ter Gayle Nix Jackson, the film 3v 
brought him heartache. "The FBI had iZ 

fhat Df"as’s film lab^ 

assassination photos had to be 
turned over to the FBI immediately.” r” 
calls Gayle Jackson. "The lab call^ mv 
^anddad first and. like the good American 

turn his camera over to the FBI as well 

hey said they needed to analyze it. They 

nT967‘*N" rPi: ■'acksom ^ 

In 1967 Nix dutifully turned out for the 

"H,> *''® Sranddaughter 

His turn came to reenact what he mw 
T hey said. 'Mr. Nix. where did the sh^Ts 
“id. -From over the? on 
^at grassy knoll behind the picket fence ’ 
Then It would be, ‘Cut!’ We went through 

'CuV' And^fh*" ‘‘ 

® Producer stepped foward 
I did the Warren 

I .=r.T,rS!t‘s/KK' 

you 'nwd ? 

' wo*;kedol^^h“,'d Binibaum. who 

chanae ?."vv‘ denies the ex- 

cnange. We never tned to put any words 

iolrt*f*h^^'* n®*****’ absolutely not," he 
Wimn rT^' says CBS <//</ give 

cit^rr. Commission critics air time and 

anmht/'*"’*"’ documentary where 

another eyewitness contends shots came 
from the grassy knoll. "We wereZkiw m 
disprove everything,” he insists. * 
According to Jackson, her grandfather 
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also told CBS that there were four shots 
til? ‘i** assassination, an observa- 

W«r&mi,‘^ •’ 5 ' House 

I97I Assassinations in 

> 975 , based on controversial acoustical evi 
dence But what did the CBS viS ! 
ence hear from Nix? "Bang, banl bang ” as 

?h?l ?n"?he’ *‘«""8 

are^h?.'^* ‘Why 

mane. Jackson recalls. She remembers 
that a yew or so later, when District Attor- 

atiid* 7 or h? hfe"°“'‘'"’‘ 

the^Kle" Ni’J''*" experienced 

?^nnm ^ * y«>“-never-heard/saw-that 

wan o Donnell, who told him he was surr 
t«hind’°th?°‘* .®°'"e from the fence 
SSnn? “id to 

Wamn rL^ — * yo“ «old the 

ed G’Donnell respond- 

heard'^ but ,h "’® '"®* '^'’ai I had 

neard, but they said it couldn’t have han. 

pened that way and that I must have ien 

wwfed mel'"? -^ ' ‘“'■''*'5 '^aySey 

wanted me to. I just didn't want to stir uo 

Si^c^o'’®'!! for the family." 

Since Orville Nix’s death in 1988 hie 

S 

in «t !k^ * waging a one-woman war 
to get the original film back from UPI She 






the fiL'n were to revert to Nix’s estate in 
J988. After initially gening a green light 
from UPI for the return of the film, the 
then-media giant informed her that the at- 
torney that granted her request was “no 
longer with the company.” She was told to 
wait until 1991. Then on June 4, 1991, 
came a note from UPI’s general counsel, 
Frank Kane. “UPI agrees that, in accor- 
dance with the oral agreement . . . UPI 
hereby releases all rights over the Nix Film 
to Mr. Nix’s heirs and assigns.” 

There was only one problem. UPI no 
longer had the film. Jackson received a 
letter saying the film had gone to the War- 
ren Commission and was supposedly 
housed in the National Archives. With the 
Warren Commission out of business, she 
contacted the National Archives only to 
learn that the original was not there either, j 
The last official place the film was said to 
have been was in the House Select Commit- 
tee on Assassinations files. That Committee 
was convened in 1975 to investigate the as- 
sassinations of John Kennedy, Robert Ken- 
nedy, and Martin Luther King. The chief 
counsel for the HSCA, G. Robert Blakey, 
who has a penchant for gagging his staff via 
mandatory secrecy oaths, came clean with 
Nix’s granddaughter about the fate of the 
family heirloom, says Jackson. “Blakey’s 
the only one who takes full responsibility 
for the loss of the film because it was his 



crets from World War I. 

th^^^raiVm and what were 

Amencans know about 

Commission the 

fiUe r " ^ government opened its 
files to assassination investigators tracking 
the complex globe-trotting of Lee Harvev 

1959 \nd 196? The 

life-iinloHi®"""’'’*' Castro’s 

I’®®” exposed. Years 
thf n»hr^‘ ‘."I®™®'*®" finally leaked out. 
hself wi, learned that the U.S. 

HmIic f business of assassinating 

Sed“the‘^?i; '^’''■‘e Housf 

d'^ J^^er way while South Viei- 

str^ck hT' D'em '^as being 

Sr? ’ '’e'‘°'e JFK’f 

“’ai- had the media 

asMsJnatLi°^, *" ‘he Kennedy I 

assassination story, they would have ex- 

posed the situational ethics of America’s 

wumy apparatus years before Vietnam 
became a domestic civil war, or Watergate I 
and ran-contra national disgrace ' 

do!lTT omission was no 

doubt a confluence of many elements a 

S'^and'a diL"’’ “ Patemal- 

X’s nnl no mis- 

takes. Once wedded to the Warren Com- 



committee that was supposed to assure that 
all evidence was returned to the rightful 
owner,” Jackson says. So much for posteri- 
ty’s view of the grassy knoll on November 
22, 1963. 

A former HSCA staff member, Gaeton 
Fonzi, recalls that back at the time of the 
hearings the staff “heard rumors that Bla- 
key planned to classify all of the committee 
files, but we didn’t believe them because 
that would be too reminiscent of what the 
Warren Commission had done.” In fact, 
many of the files were classified and this 
same man, Blakey, is the one who has been 
recently assigned to help draft legislation 
about what will be released from the origi- 
nal Kennedy assassination files. 

FACT COLLIDES WITH 
FICTION 

Today, there are hundreds of thousands of 
documents relating to the Kennedy assassi- 
nation kept from public scrutiny in classi- 
fied files. But it is growing harder for the 
American public to accept the govern- 
ment’s suppression of these files. The Cold 
War’s over, right? The New York Times 
runs photos of East Germans knee-deep in 
covert Stasi files. 60 Minutes takes us into 
the depths of the KGB labyrinth to find 
j Lenin s brain, yet the nation has to be con- 
I tent with Bob Gates offering up state se- 



mission, the editors and reporters who I 
covered the assassination considered even^* 
whisper of conspiracy a form of infidelity 
from Mark Lane to Oliver Stone 
and the hundreds of enterprising reporters 
■n between, were traitors?^hysteri«'^ 
Throughout the early 1960s. when Walter 
Cronkite said, “That’s the way it is “ 

ing ot Oli^ver Stone s movie JFK bv the 

bastions of the American media— CBS^ The 
ew York Times, Time, Newsweek, and' The I 
^^hmg,on Posi-\s said to spring from 

of America s memory to see that our sacred 
history does not fall prey to revisionist 

Stone’s film do Take 

wiin wnich the film has been attacked 
seems to say more about a defensive press 
that missed and continues to miss a major 

When It came to this [reporting on the 
assassination), the working press was a lob- 

‘'■Back then**’’!®'" ‘fi® 

T ’ 'J'fi®* |0''en'ment said war the 

"r"?- 'he 1950s and early ’60s he 
officwl view of reality was the agenda for 

the Washington press corps I think it is 

quite revealing that it’s Oliver Stone that’s 

doTtL^^^a-^ “P ‘he files and 

not The W^hmgton Post, The New York 
Times, or CBS.’’ • e» iorK\ 
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m^ and more work on I beca^ . Tom Wekw; «iv«iig ffie a&^&ti'o?^ 
mcreasi^ymore ashamed fpemymain- Vas a breaking news story for The New * 

york Times, oa the the>resumption of 
^T* ****^v' ■ Oswald’s guift: “Nobody ever tried John 

aM^n, hiking on ^re of witnesses.'^. Wilkes Booth either... an official report 
My_ preamble wouidjw Fm mre you - labeled him [the assassin].’’’^fi;'S^^^^ 

Spoke to everyone back in 1963/ and the v v 

V ’ "‘y Mpnse^'/f^rf 

No. Where have you, been , all^ the»^^.S^ and one of the few jour- ■ * 



years?* The media, and in some' ca^ 
law enforcement, ,had never spoken to 

them.”;;r>,i?V^f;>vj: \ ' ■^ '' 

IT/ ' ; \ 0 '< . ' ' 

Heten Thoniai, UPl dirrc^iiShd^ and 
the unoflkaal dean of the Whitc^ 

Press CorpSi was on the $];k>t reporting 
the day^ of the assi^'nation: *^Wc aD 
phoned in stories with tears in mir ears/ 
[yrti # ney<» default^ Thomas gob 
on to ackndwlet^ shortcomings in the 
foitow^ip 

today we are more skeptical and there 
win always be qwslkMi$.,Tlw^^l^ 

T Ruby of Oswald did raise a <tuestk>n 
ma^,,.We were 2dt remiss,; period.** 

; AfttbiddiajhgBry hiMorian and fymet 
HMcial^ aawdaht to JFK^ on Kennedy's 
mmdeit,“It leem that a lot 



nalists to follow up on important leads in 
- the Kennedy and Oswald murder stories ^ 
y in the 1970s (including a scoop about the 
FBFs dealings with Oswald before the " 

: a&jasanation): *T had continuous fights 
®y editors. Many of them were rc;- 4 
porters back in 1963 who were spoon-fed S 
L ; by the FBL” In 1 973 Golz used the pub-/f 
Kcation of one of his stories in TAe P^':^ 
^oice « fcverage against his locali 1 
editof^ fciademailed them to 3^ 

run it; r»idi ‘How ii it going to look ifS 
7^ yoke this and the 
las Nows refuses to run ItT They ran it** 

Bli andm for Inside Edition ^ 

repofl^ wIk)^ lai^ oh Fd)fu-3^; 
^ 5 this year thb sbted documents • 
Jrm ^ Bow Oft I 

had lied/ ' 

they Imk between Oswald /! 

III 

ag^U indto iav«ii*{1 

frtioii k bfcw Orleans: New Yofk^i 

Jir‘ fyashiH 0 m: Eoa sod^ Tha^i 

^ ^ a«Rgn 




on idwaj»' wapect of tt#’ 



7*7?^* «*8y 

^ itself tab onh.of 

gie^^'tbiiedMr tdw:^igb»ln2m 



porta [to ^ km tlii dtseovoyl -nicr ^J 
& X'llaBillBt iK^'prm ia'ae:tfr ' 



